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be wrongly forecast. We have already given instances
of cyclones which move in no well-defined path, and more
complicated cases often occur. Sometimes the path will
describe a complete circle of no very great diameter; but
the commonest case in Western Europe is when the path
of a cyclone takes the form of the letter Y. For instance,
a cyclone comes in from the Atlantic from about due
west, and after it has gone as far as England, it moves
back again in a north-westerly direction, as it has not
been able to pass the area of high pressure which would
then be lying over Northern and Central Europe. In
another common case, the cyclone comes down from the
north-west on to England, and then passes off in a north-
easterly direction towards Norway, In all such cases the
forecaster is at a great disadvantage.

Lastly, the judgment of the forecaster will sometimes
err. We have shown that no absolute law of cyclone-
motion can be laid down, and that, in fact, the tracking
of well-defined depressions forms but a small portion of
the forecaster's business. On the larger number of days
he has to estimate how, or where, cyclones will form in
an ill-defined area of low pressure, or how far an area of
tow pressure will encroach on another region of high
barometer. In this, he must rely on his own opinion and
experience alone; that must be fallible sometimes, but
tetter results are obtained by trusting to personal skill
ftan by attempting to use any mechanical rules or
maxims.

''life cfiffer in their aptitude to forecast weather in the
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